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CODE OF MEDICAL ETHICS. 



OP THE DnTIES OP PHT8I0IANS TO THEIB 
PATIENTS, AND OF THE OBLiaATIONS 
OF PATIENTS TO THEIR PHTaiCIANS. 

Art. I, — Duties of physiciaris to their par 
tienis. 
g 1. A PHYSICIAN should not only be ever 
ready to obey the calls of the sick, but hia 
mind ought also to be imbued with the great- 
ness of hia mission, and the responsibility he 
habitually incurs in its discharge. Those obli- 
gations are the more deep and enduring, be- 
cause there is no tribunal, other than his own 
conscience, to adjudge penalties for careless 
oess or neglect. Ph^a\(i\raift ^oi^i.^ •*Si:«a'^<s^*^ 
minister to the aVck ■«\\.\\ ^-oa \\wj^'*^vs«*. -" 



the importance of tbeir office; refleoting that 
the ease, the health, and the Uvea of those com 
mitted to their charge, depend on their skill, 
attfintion, and fidelity. They should study 
also, in their deportment, so to unite tender- 
ness with firmness, and condescension with 
mdhoriiy, as to inspire the minds of their pa- 
tients with gratitude, respect, and confidence. 
§ 2. Every case committed to the charge of 
a physician should be treated with attention, 
steadiness, and humanity. Keasonable indul- 
gence should he granted to the mental imbe- 
cility and caprices of the sick. Secrecy and 
delicacy, when required by peculiar circum- 
stances, should be strictly observed; and the 
familiar and confidential intercourse to which 
physicians are admitted in their professional 
visits, should be used with discretion, and with 
the most scrupulous regard to fidelity and 
honor. The obligation of si'crecy extends be- 
j'ond the period of professional services; none 
o^ the privacies of peraonal and domea^Q^^fai 



QO infirmity of disposition or flaw of charac- 
ter observed during professional attendance, 
should ever be divnlged bj tbe physiciao, 
except when he is imperatively required to do 
so. The force and necessity of this obligation 
are indeed so great, that profeasional men have, 
under certain ci re am stances, been protected 
in their observance of secrecy by courts of 
j ustice. 

§ 3. Frequent visits to the sick are in gene- 
ral requisite, since thej enable the physiciaa 
to arrive at a more perfect knowledge of tha 
disease — to meet promptly every change which' ' 
may occur, and also tend to preserve tbe con- 
fidence of the patient. But unnecessary visits 
are to be avoided, as they give useless anxiety 
to tbe patient, tend to diminish the authority 
of the physician, and render him liable to be 
suspecteil of interested motives, 

§ 4. A physician should not be forward to 
make gloomy progiioa\.\cBN,\ovL%, >««5s»»r. -^^ 
savor of erapiriciam, Niy TO,a^v;\'tj\^% '^'^ ''^ 



portancc of bis services in the treatment ( 
cure of the disease. But he abould not faU 
on proper occasions, to give to the Irienda ( 
the patient timely notice of danger when i) 
really occurs; and even to the patient himseli^ 
if absolutely necessary. This office, howeverj 
is so peculiarly alarming whea executed 1 
him, that it ought to be declined whenever i 
can be assigned to any other person of auffi 
cient judgment and delicacy. For the phyai 
oian should be the minister of hope and coo^ 
fort to the sick ; that, by such cordiiila to thl 
drooping spirit, he may smooth the bed ( 
death, revive expiring life,, and counteract the 
depressing influence of those maladies which I 
often disturb the tranquillity of the moat re- j 
signed in their last moments. The life of i 
sick person can be shortened not only by thdl 
acts, but also by the words or the manner of ■! 
a physician. It is, therefore, a sacred duty tofl 
guard bimaeK carefully in this respect, and t 
avoid all things which have a teMtiiic^ ' 



discoun^e the patient and to depress his 
spirits. 

§ 5. A physician ought not to abandon a 
patient because the case is deemed incurable; 
for his attendance may continue to be highly 
useful to the patient, and comforting to the 
relatives around him, even in the last period 
of a fatal malady, by alleviating pain and 
other symptoms, and by soothing mental 
anguish. To decline attendance, under such 
circumstances, would be sacrificing to fanciful 
delicacy and mistaken liberality, that moral 
duty which is independent of and far superior 
to, all pecuniary consideration. 

§ 6, Consultations should be promoted in 
difficult or protracted cases, as they give rise 
to confidence, energy, and more enlarged 
views in practice. 

§ 7. The opportunity which a physician not 
unfrequently enjoys of promoting and strength- 
ening the good resolutions of tla, ^■^J^s2!*a.^ 
suffering under t\ie cotiaw)^«^*^>^ "^"^ -^vsssb 



conduct, ought never to be neglected. His 
counsels, or even remonstrances, will givt 
Batisfiiction, not offence, if they be proffered 
with politeness, and evince a gcnuinb love of 
virtue, accompanied by a sincere interest io 
the welfa,re of the person to whom they are 



Art, II. — Obligations of patients to their pky 
sicians. 

§ 1. The members of the medical 
upon whom is enjoined the performance of 
many important and arduous duties toward 
the community, and who are required to" 
make so many Bacrifices of comfort, ease, and 
healtb, for the welfare of ibose who avail 
themselves of their services, certainly have a 
right to expect and require, that their patienta 
should entertain a just sense of the duties 
whhh they owe to their medical attendants. 
S ^. The Brst duty of a patieuX \&, Ui &^ 



ties _ 



aa his medical adviser ooe wlio has received 
a regular professional education. In no trade 
or occupation drf mankind rely on the skill o£ 
an untaught artist; and in medicine, ooafeaa- 
edly the moat difficult and intricate of the 
sciencea, the world ought not to suppose that 
knowledge ia intuitive, 

§ S. Patients should prefer a phjsici 
whose habits of life are regular, and who ia 
not devoted to company, pleasure, or to any 
pursuit incompatible with hia professional 
obligations. A patient should ako confide 
the care of himself and family, as much t 
possible, to one phyaiciao ; for a medical man 
who has become acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of constitution, habits, and predispo- 
sitions of those he attends, is more likely to 
be successful iu his treatmeut than one who 
does not possess that knowledge. 

A patient who has thus selected Lis physic 
cian, should always a'p9\5 S.ot a&.Nxw.N^'*^^*' 
may appear to bitn UVviaV tawav ^•='^ "^^ ""^ 
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fatal reeuItB often supervene on the Blighteat 
accidents. It ia of slill more importance that 
he should apply for assistance in the forming 
Btage of violent diseases ; it is to a neglect of 
this precept that medicine owes much of the 
uncertainty and imperfection with which it 
has been reproached. 

§ 4. Patients should faithfully and unre- 
servedly communicate to their physician the 
supposed cause of their disease. This is the 

I more important, as many diseases of a mental 
origia simulala those depending on external 

1 causes, and yet are only to be cured by min- 
iatering to the mind diseased. A patient 
should never be afraid of thus making hia 
physician his friend and adviser; he should 
always bear in mind that a medical man ia 
under the strongest obligations of seoreey. 
Even the female sex should never allow feel- 
ings of shame or delicacy to prevent their 
disclosing the seat, symptoraa, and causes of 

I oompMnta pecuJiar to them. H.o'we'tc.T comfr: 



n 

mendabte a modest reserve may be in thQ 
Dommon occurrences of Jife, ita strict obseiv 
vance in medicine is often attended with tha 
most serious consequences, and a patient may 
sink under a painful and loathsome disease, 
which might have been readily prevented 
had timely intimation been given to th* 
physician. 

g 5. A patient should never weary his phy- 
sician with a tedious detail of events or mat- 
ters not appertaining to hia disease. Eve 
relates to his actual symptoms, he will convey 
much more real information by giving cloai^ 
answers to interrogatories, than by the moeC 
minute account of his own framing. Neither 
should he obtrude upon his physician the de- 
tails of his business, nor the history of his 
family concerns. 

§ 6. The obedience of a patient to the pre- 
scriptions of his physician should be prompt 
and implicit. He should i\<ii^^ ■^^■kj^, '^!a(. 
own crude opinions, as \o •Oqisw '&.v■os^^■^ "^ 
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fluence his attention to them. A failure in oue 
particular may render an otherwise judicious 
treatment dangerous, and even fatal. This re- 
mark is equally applicable to diet, drink, and 
exercise. As patients become convalescent, 
they are very apt to suppose that the rules 
prescribed for them may be disregarded; and 
the consequence, but too often, is a relapse. 
Patients should never allow themselves to be 
persuaded to take any medicine whatever 
that may be recommended to them by the 
self-constituted doctors and doctresses who 
are so frequently met with, and who pretend 
to possess infallible remedies for the care of 
every disease. However simple some of their 
prescriptions may appear to be, it often hap- 
pens that they are productive of much mis- 
chief, and in all cases they are injurious, by 
contravening the plan of treatment adopted 
by the physician. 
§ T. A patient should, if possible, avoid 
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is uot attending him ; and when he does r& 
ceive them, he should never converse on tha 
subject of his disease, aa an observation may 
be made, without any intention of interfer- 
ence, which may destroy his confldence in 
the course he is pursuing, and induce him to 
neglect the directions prescribed to him, A 
patient should never send for a consulting 
physician without the express consent of hia 
own medical attendant. It is of great import- 
ance that physicians should act in concert; 
for, although their modes of treatment may 
be attended with equal success when employ- 
ed singly, yet conjointly tbej are very likely 
to be productive of disastrous resulta. 

§ 8. When a patient wishes to dismiss hia 
physician, justice and common courtesy re- 
quire that he should declare his reasons for 
so doing. 

§ 9. Patients abould always, when practi- 
cable, send tor their phy&ma^ m ^^ "vsisav^^s-'^i. i 
before his usual hour o? ^o\\x^ c>>\\.n 'vWx^^ 
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being early aware of the visifa he has to payl 
during the day, the physician ia able to appor- 
tion his time in such a manner as to prevent 
an interference of engagements. Patients 
ahouid also avoid calling on their medical 
adviser unnecessarily during the hours de 
voted to meals or sleep. They should always 
be in readiness to receive the visits of their 
physician, as the detention of a few minutes 
is often of serious inconvenience to him. 

§ 10. A patient should, after bis recovery, 
entertain a juat and endnring sense of the 
value of the services rendered him by hia 
physician ; for these are of auch a character, 
that no mere pecuniary acknowledgment can 
repay or cancel them. 



OP THE DUTIES OF PHTSIGL013 TO EACH 
OTHER, AND TO THE PROFESSION AT 
LARQB. 

Abt. I. — Duties for the support of Pro/es- 
iional Character. 

§ 1. Every individual, on entering ttie pro- 
fession — as he becomes thereby entitled to all 
its privileges and immunities — incurs an obli- 
gation to exert his best abilities to maintain 
iis dignity and honor, to exalt its standing, 
and to extend the bounds of its usefulness. 
He should, therefore, observe strictly, auch 
as are instituted for the government of its 
members: — should avoid all contumelious 
and sarcastic remarks relative to the faculty, 
as a body ; and while, by unwearied diligence, 
he resorts to every honorable means of enrich- 
ing the 'science, he should entertain a due re- 
spect for bis seniors, who have, by their labors, 
brought it to the elevated coo.d\.t\(ivi. >».'«\si^q. 
hn hnds It. 
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§ 2. There is no profeasioD, from the nient 
bers of which greater purity of character i 
a higher standard of moral excellence 
required, than the medical ; and to attain suol 
eminence is a duty every physician owa 
alike to his profession and to his patients, tt 
is due to the latter, as without it he cannO 
command their respect and confidence; and ti 
both, because no scientific attainments cai 
compensate for the want of correct moral 
principles. It is also incumbent upon the 
faculty to be temperate in all things, for tin 
practice of physic requires the unremittinj 
i of a clear and vigorous understancC 
; and on emergencies — for which no pro 
,n should be unprepared— a steady 
hand, an acute eye, and an unclouded hea^ 
may be essential to the well-being, and e 
to the life, of a fellow-creature. 

§ 3. It is derogatory to the dignity of th^ 
profession to resort to public advertisement!^ 
or private cards, or handbilVs, m\i\.TOS ^)a^ ' 
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tention of individuals affected with particular 
(iiseaees — publicly offering advice and medi- 
cine to the poor gratis, or promising radical 
curea; or to publish cases and operations m 
the daily prints, or suffer such puhlicationa to 
be made; to invite laymen to be present at 
operations, to boast of cures and remedies, to 
adduce certiGcates of skill and success, or to 
perform any other similar acts. These are 
the ordinary practices of empirics, and are 
highly reprehensible in a regular physician. 

§ 4. Equally derogatory to profesBional 
character is il for a physician to hold a pa* 
tent for any surgical instrument or medicine, 
or to dispense a secret nostrum, whether it be 
the composition or exclusive properly of him- 
self or of others. For, if such nostrum be of 
real efficacy, any concealment regarding it ia 
inconsistent with beneficence and professional 
liberality ; and if mystery alone give it value 
and imporljince, such craft \m^\\ies. ^"CtoRs *i^ 
grace/ul iguoraiiee ov 'CTa\i.A\iV'iTL\ a^'ax\R»- 
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is also repreliensible for pbysiciana to give 
certificates attesting the efficacy of patent or 
secret medicines, or in anj way to promote 
the use of them. J 

Aet, II. — Professional services of phyn^ 
dans io each other. 

§ 1. All practitioners of medicine, their 
wives, and their children while under the pa- 
ternal care, are entitled to the gratuitous ser- 
vices of any one or more of the faculty resid- 
ing near them, whose assistance may be 
desired. A physician afflicted with disease 
is usually an incompetent judge of his own 
case ; and the natural anxiety and solicitude 
which he experiences at the siukness of a wife, 
a child, or any one who by the ties of con- 
sanguinity is rendered peculiarly dear to 
him, tend to obscure his judgment, and pro- 
duce timidity and irresolution in his practice. 
Under such circumstances medical men are 
pecaliarlj dependent upon each o\,\ieT, a.-n4. 
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kind offices and professional aid should always 
be cheerfully and gratuitously affi^rded. Visits 
ought not, however, to be obtruded officious- 
ly; as such unasked civility may give rise to 
embarrassment, or interfere with that choice 
on which confidence depends. But if a dis- 
tant member of the faculty, whose circum- 
stances are affluent, request attendance, and 
an honorarium be offered, it should not be 
declined ; for no pecuniary obligation ought 
to be imposed, which the party receiving it 
would wish not to incur. 

Art. III. — Of ike duties of physicians as 
respects vicarious offices. 

% 1. The affairs of life, the pursuit of health, 
and the various accidents and contingencies 
to which a medical man is peculiarly exposed, 
sometimes require him temporarily to with- 
draw from his duties to his patients, and to 
request some of his professional b^^^I«x5s^ ns^ 
officiate for him. Com^\\^x.'^^ ^^^ *^^^ ^ 






r 
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quest is an act of courtesy which should 
always be performed with the utmost couaid- 
eration for the interest and ebaractsr of the 
family physician, and when exercised for a 
short period, all the pecuniary obligations for 
such service should be awarded to him. But 
if a member of the profession neglect his 
busioeas in quest of pleasure and amusement, 
he cannot be considered as entitled to the ad- 
vantages of the frequent and long- continued 
exercise of this fraternal courtesy, without 
awarding to the physician who officiates the 
fees arising from the discbarge of hia profes- 
sional duties. 

In obstetrical and important surgical oases, 
which give rise to unusual fatigue, anxiety, 
and responsibility, it is just that the fees ac- 
cruing therefrom should be awarded to tbe 
physician who officiates. 



J 



Abt. rV, — Of ike duties of physidans in 
regard to amsuUationa. 

§ 1. A regular medical education furnishes 
the only presumptive evidence of professional 
abilities and requirements, and ought to be 
the only acknowledged right of an individual 
to the exercise and honors of his profession. 
Nevertheless, as in consultations the good of 
the patient ia the sole object in view, and thia 
is often dependent on personal confideuce, no 
intelligent regular practitioner, who has a 
license to practise from some medical board of 
known and acknowledged respectability, re- 
cognised by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and who is in good moral and profea- 
sional standing in the place in which he re- 
sides, should be fastidiously excluded fl'om 
fellowship, or his aid refused in consultation, 
when it is requested by the patient. But no 
one can be considered aa ft. ■^e.-g^^ss -t5^'*s&!- 
tioner or a fit aaaocVate xn tiowav"i>.\a-^'^'^^--'^"^'^ 
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practice ia based on an escluaive dogma, to 
the rejection of the accumulated experienc* 
of the profeBsion, and of the aids actually 
famished by anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and organic chemistry. 

§ 2, In consultations, no rivalship or jeal- 
ousy should be indulged; candor, probity, 
and all due respect should be exercised to- 
ward the physician having charge of the 

I S- In consultations, the attending physi- 
cian should be the first to propose the neces- 
sary questions to the sick ; after which tba 
consulting physician should have the oppor- 
tunity to make such further inquiries of the 
patient as may be necessary to satisfy him of 
the true character of the case. Both physi- 
ciana should then retire to a private place for 
deliberation; and the one first in attendance 
should communicate the directions agreed 
upon to the patient or his friends, as well as 
any opinions which it may be thought propej 
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to expresy. But no statement or discussion of 
it should take place before the patient or his 
friends, except in the presence of all the 
faculty attending, and by their common con- 
sent ; and no opinions or iirognosticationi 
should be delivered, which are uot the result 
of previous deliberation and concurrence. 

§ 4. In consultations, the physician in at- 
tendance should deliver his opinion first; and 
when there are several consulting, they shoQld 
deliver their opinions in the order in which 
they have been called in. No decision, how- 
ever, should restrain the attending physician 
from making such variations in the mode of 
treatment, ns any subsequent nnexpected 
change in the character of the case may de-- 
mand. But such variations, and the reasons ' 
for it, ought to be carefully detailed at the 
nest meeting in consultation. The same 
privilege belongs also to the consulting phy- 
sician if he is sent for in an emergency, when 
the regular attendant la out of the way, and 
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similar explanations musl be made by him at 
the next consultation. 

§ 5. The utmost punctuality sliouM be ob- 
served in the visits of physicians when they 
are to hold consultation together, and thia ir 
generally practicable, for society has beett' 
considerate enough to allow the plea of | 
professional engagement to take precedena 
of all others, and to be an ample reason foi 
the relinquishment of any present occupation.. 
But as professional engagements may some-, 
times interfere and delay one of the partief^-, 
the physician who first arrives should wail 
for his associate a reasonable period, after' 
which the consultation should be considered- 
as postponed to a new appointment. If it bo 
the attending physician who is present, he 
will, of course, see the patient and prescribe; 
but if it be the consulting one, he should re- 
tire, except in case of emergency, or when he 
has been called from a considerable distance, 
in which latter case he m;iy examine the pa- 
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tient, and give his opinion in writing and 
under seal to be delivered to his asaociate. 

§ 6. In conaultationa, theoretical diaeaaaionF 
should be avoided, as oocaaioning perplexity 
and Ios3 of time. For there may be much 
diversity of ooinion coneerning speculative 
points, with perfect agreemenfin those modes 
of practice which are founded, not on hypothe- 
sis, but on experience and observation. 

§ 7. All discussions in consultation should 
be held as secret and confidential. Neither 
by words nor manner should any of the par- 
ties to a consultation assert or insinuate that 
any part of the treatment pursued did not 
receive his assent. The responsibility must 
be equally divided between the medical at- 
tendants — they must equally share the credit 
of success as well as the blarae of failure. 

§ 8. Should an irreconcilable diversity of 
opinion occur when several physicians are 
called upon to consult together, the opinion of 
the majority should be considered as decisive., 



but if the nuinbers be equal on ench side, tben 
the decision should rest with the attending 
physician. It may, moreover, sometimes hap- 
pen that two physicians cannot agree in their 
views of the nature of a case, and the treat- 
ment to be pursued. This ia a uircumatanoe 
maoh to be deplored, and should always bo 
avoided, if possible, by mutual concessiona, 
as far as they can be justified by a consci- 
entious regard for the dictates of judgment. 
But in the event of its occurrence, a third 
physician should, if practicable, be called tfl. 
act as umpire; and, if circumstances prevent 
the adoption of this conrse, it must be left to 
the patient to select the physician in whom, 
he is most willing to confide. But, as every 
physician relies upon the rectitude of hi 
judgment, he should, when left in the minor- 
ity, politely and consistently retire from any 
further deliberation in the consultation, 
pm-ticipation m the management of the caae. 
§9. As e/rcumstartces someUraea owi'*" ■«;- 
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render a special cojisuUalion desirable, when 
the continued attendance of two physicians 
might be objectionable to the patient, the 
member of the fiiculty whoae assistance ia 
required in such cases, should sedulously 
guard against all future unsolicited attend- 
ance. Aa such consultations rec[aire an ex> 
traordinary portion both of time and atten- 
tion, at least a double honorarium may be 
reasonably expected. 

§ 10. A physician who is called upon to 
consult, should observe the most honorable 
and scrupulous regard for the character and 
standing of the practitioner in attendance ; 
the practice of the latter, if necessary, should 
be justified as far as it can be consistently 
with a conscientious regard for truth, and no 
hint or insinuation should be thrown out which 
could impair the confidence reposed in him, 
or afti'ct his reputation. The consulting phy- 
sician altouM also carefully refraiiv Cto-w "(k.-^ "^ 
those extraordinarv ;\.\,\fiu\:\o^?> •«\ ^j;^'^^^"^"^^ 



which are loo often practised by the dishonec 
for the base purpose of gaining applause, or isl 
gratiating themselves into the favor of familifl 
and individuals. 



Art. V. — Duties of physicians in cases i 
inter/erence. 

g 1. Medicine is a liberal profession, and 
those admitted into its ranks should found 
their expectations of practice upon the i 
extent of their qualifications, not on intrigi 
or artifice. 

§ 2, A physician, in his intercourse with t 
patient under the care of another practitionei 
should observe the strictest caution and i 
serve. No meddling inquiries should 
made — no disingenuous hints given relatiTB^ 
to the nature and treatment of his disorde^ 
nor any course of conduct pursued that i 
dJTectly DT indirectly tend to diminish 
trust reposed in the physician emp\o^e,&.. 



1 



^^^% S. The same circnmspeclion and reserve 
flhould be observed when, from motives of 
buBiness or friendship, a physician is prompt- 
ed to visit an individual who is under the 
direction of another practitioner. Indeed, 
such visits should be avoided, except under 
peculiar circumstances; and when they are 
made, no particular inquiries should be in- 
stituted relative to the nature of the disease 
or the remedies employed, but the topics of 
conversation should be as foreign to the casa 
as circumstances will admit, 

§ 4. A physician ought not to take charge 
of or prescribe for a patient who has recently 
been under the care of another member of the 
faculty in the same illness, except in cases of 
sudden emergency, or in consultation with 
the physician previously in attendance, or 
when the latter has relinquished the case, or 
been regularly notified that his services are ' 
no longer desired. Undet ftwaV iOTcs««sd«sKvsa»^ 
no unjust and illvbetaX \iiftwv\ia!o.aw ^«^%^^«' 
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thrown out in relation to the conduct or praa 
tice previously pursued, which should bs., 
justified as far as candor and regard fof 
truth and probity will permit; for it oAeo 
happens that patients become dissatisfied when 
they do not experience immediate relief, aod»' 
as many diseases are naturally protracted, th) 
want of success, in the first stage of treatmenl^ 
affords no evidence of a lack of professional 
knowledge and skill, 

§ 5. When a physician is called to 
urgent case, because the family attendant 
not at hand, he ought, unless his assistance 
consultation be desired, to resign the care 
the patient to the latter immediatelj on his 
arrival. 

§ 6. It often happens, in cases of sudden il 
ness or of recent accidents and injuries, owing 
to the alarm and anxiety of friends, that 
number of physicians are simultaneously sei 
&>r. Under these circuraatancea, courtesy 
should assign the patient to ^i^e ^w,\. Vm 
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arrives, who should select from thos 
&Qy additional assistance that he may deem 
necessary. In all such cases, however, the 
practitioner who officiates should request the 
family phyaieiao, if there be one, to be called, 
and, unless his further attendance be request- 
ed, should resign the case to the latter oa hia 
arrival. 

§ 7, When a physician is called to the 
patient of another practitioner, in consequence 
of the sickness or absence of the latter, he 
ought, on the return or recovery of the regu- 
lar attendant, and with the consent of the 
patient, to surrender the case. 

[ The/ expression, " Patient of another Prac- 
titioner," is understood to mean a patient who 
may have been under the charge of another 
practitioner at the time of the attack of sick- 
jess, or departure from home of the latter, or 
who may have called for hia attendance 
during his absence or sickness^ or i-o. «»?i 
niiiniier given it Xo \ie \Kv?i.<iY«y3s5s. ■^•BiS""^ 
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regarded the said pbysician as bis regulal 
medical attendant.] 

§ 8. A physician, when visiting a sick 
person in the country, may be desired to & 
a neighboring patient who is undur the regu- 
lar direction of another phyaiciao, in coDse* 
quence of some sudden change or aggravation 
of symptoms. The conduct to be pursued o 
such an occasion is to give advice adapted' 
to present circumatancea ; to interfere hq: 
ftirther than is absolutely necessary with tha 
general plan of treatment; to assume no fu- 
ture direction, unless it be expressly desired { 
and, in this last case, to request an immediate 
consultation with the practitioner previously 
employed. 

§ 9, A wealthy physician should not giv4 
advice gratis to the affluent ; because b3$ 
doing so is an injury to his professional 
brethren. The office of a physician can nevei 
be supported as an exclusively beneficent one 
sad It IS defrauding, in some (iegte,e, ^laa 



mon fuoda for its support, when fees are dia 
peo3ed with which might justly be claimed. 

g 10. When a physician who has been en- 
gaged to attend a case of midwifery ia absent, 
and another is sent for, if delivery is accom- 
plished during the attendance of the latter, 
he ia entitled to the fee, but should resign 
the patient to the practitioner first engaged. 

Art. VI. — Of differences between physicians. 

§ 1. Diversity of opinion and opposition of 
interest, may, in the medical as in other pro- 
fessions, sometimes occasion controversy, and 
even contention. Whenever such cases un- 
fortunately occur, and cannot he immediately 
terminated, they should be referred to the ar- 
bitration of a sufficient number of physicians, 
or a courl--medieal. 

g 2, As peculiar reserve must be maintained 
by physicians toward the public^ in tesE^si 
to;irofessiona\ mallets, a.T\A savVL^it^ t-K-w- '«' 
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merous points in medical ethics and etiquette 
througb which the feeling of medical men 
may be painfully asfiailed in their intercourse 
with each other, and which cannot be under- 
stood or appreciated by general society, 
ther the subject-matter of such difEerencea nor 
the adjudication of the arbitrators should be- 
made public, as publicity in a case of tbia.' 
nature may be personally injurious to the in* 
dividuals concerned, and can hardly fail 1 
bring discredit on the faculty. 



Art. VII. — Of pecuniary 
Some general rules should be adopted bjf 
the faculty, in every town or district, relati' 
to pecuniary aclmowled(fmenii from their pan 
tienta; and it should be deemed a point of 
honor to adhere to these rules with as much 
uniformity as varying circumstances will' 
admit 



OF THE DUTIEa OF THE PROFESSION TO 
THE PaBLIC, AMD OF TOE OBLIGATTONa 
OF THE PUBLIC TO THE PROFESSION. 

Art. I. — Du^ of the profession to the pv&lic. 
§ 1. Aa good oitizcDS, it is the duty of phy- 
sicians to be ever vigilant for the welfare of 
the community, and to bear their part in sus- 
taiaing ite iostitntiooa and burdens; they 
should also be ever ready to give counsel to 
the public in relation to matters especially 
appertaining to their profession, aa oo aub- 
jecta of medical police, public hygiene, and 
legal medicine. It is their province to en- 
lighten the public in regard to quarantine 
regulations — the location, arrangement, and 
dietaries of hoapitala, asjluma, schools, pris- 
ons, and similar institutions — in relation U> 
the medical police of towns, as drainage, ven- 
tilation, etc. — and in regard to measures for 
the prevention of epi<icm\c. w^'i '!K.\*si.'^'i-fi^ 
diseases ; and when pta\.\\*it\cj& ■^^«^«^'*^ '^ "" 



their duty to face the danger, and to continuf 
their labors for the alleviation of the sufferinf 
even at the jeopardy of their own lives. 

§ 2, Medical men should also be a 
ready, wlien called on by the legally c 
tuted autlioritiea, to enlighten coronera' in^^ 
quests, and courts of justice, on subjects 
strictly medical — such as involve questiona 
relating to sanity, legitimacy, murder by poi- 
sous or other violent means, and in regard to 
the various other subjects embraced in the 
science of Medical Jarisprudeoce. Hut in 
these oases, and especially where they are 
Inquired to make a post-mortem examiDatioiL 
it is just, in consequence of the time, labt 
and skill required, and the responsibility a 
risk they incur, that the public should i 
them a proper honorarium. 

§ 3. There is no profession, by the memben 

of which eleemosynary services are more lit 

aJJy dispensed than the medical; but jni 

requires that some Tumls a\iou\ii 'be -9\m«A. i 
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the performance of sucb good offices. Poverty, 
professional brotherhood, aod certain of tha 
public duties referred to m the first section of 
this article, should always be recognized a. 
preeenting valid claims for gratuitous services; 
but neither institutions endowed by the pub- 
lic or by rich individuals, societies for mutual 
benefit, for the insurance of lives or for analo- 
gous purposes, nor any profession or occupa- 
tion, can bo admitted to possess such privilege. 
Nor can it be justly expected of physicians to 
furnish certiflcatea of inability to serve on 
juries, to perform militia duty, or to testify 
to the state of health of persons wishing to 
insure their lives, obtain penaions, or the like, 
without a pecuniary acknowledgment. But 
to individuals in indigent circumstances, such 
profesaional services should always be cheer- 
fully and freely accorded. 

§ 4. It is the duty of physicians, who are 
frequent witnesses of the enormU\«a iaaw.^-«*Js. 
by quackery, and the ^n'iVK^ v> V'l'^'^ 's^ 
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even destruction of life caused by the use of 
quack medicines, to enlighten the public on 
these auhjects, to expose the injaries euBtained 
by the unwary from the devices and preten- 
sions of artful empirics and impostors. Physi-' 
cians ought to use all the influence which they 
may possess, as professors in Colleges of Phar- 
macy, and by exercising their option in regard 
to the shops to which their prescriptions shall] 
be sent, to discourage druggists and apotheca-i 
ries from vending quack or secret medicines^' 
or from being in any way engaged in their 
manufacture and sale. 



Art. II, ^ — Obligations of the puhlic to phy- I 

stctans. 

The benefits accruing to the public, direoUyJ 

and indirectly, from the active and unweariet 

leneficence of the profession, are so numerouffm 

and important, that physicians are justly j 

eatitled to the utmost consideration and r* | 

speot from the community, t\\K ■pMNiVw o-ai^ 
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likewise to entertain a just appreciation of 
medical qualifications ; to make a proper dis- 
crimination between true science and the 
assumptions of ignorance and empiricism — to 
afford every encouragement and facility for 
the acquisition of medical education — and no 
longer to allow the statute-books to exhibit 
the anomaly of exacting knowledge from 
physicians, under a liability to heavy penal- 
ties, and of making them obnoxious to punish- 
ment for resorting to the only means of obtain 
ing it 
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